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beads and amulets are still to be picked up on the desert
behind the town, though not in such quantities as formerly.
Kawa is the last important site in the Sudan to be
excavated. The large temple here was built by Tirhaka
and is probably the most striking ancient monument now
to be seen in the country. This temple and the surround-
ing buildings were excavated in 1930-1931 by Prof.
Griffith, who then discovered the earlier temple restored by
Tutankhamen to which reference has already been made.
Tirhaka incorporated this building of Tutankhamen in a
subsidiary temple with crude brick walls and stone gate-
ways. There are also remains of other, both earlier and
later, Ethiopian buildings, and a stone shrine, originally
gilded, belonging to the Meroitic period. Prof. Griffith
estimated that the town in which these temples stood must
have had at least twenty-thousand inhabitants, and the
surrounding area, though now deeply buried in sand, must
have been widely cultivated in ancient times.7
Argo Island appears to have been occupied in Middle
Kingdom times, for two statues and an altar of this period
(now in the Merowe museum) were found here. The two
colossal statues now lying on the island are, however,
Ethiopian. They are made of Tumbus granite and were
probably intended to be figures of Atlanersa, the same
king whose unfinished statue lies in the quarry at Tumbus.
They are uninscribed and it is possible that they were
never erected.
This Ethiopian period does not reveal the emergence of
any distinctively native culture or art, for the country
had been Egyptianised for centuries before the rise of the
Ethiopian dynasty. Moreover, during the period of their
greatest architectural activity, the Ethiopian kings were
also Pharaohs of Egypt, and had at their command the
best artists and craftsmen Egypt could at that time